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SHAW 
tinger-paint 


The original finger-paint created by 
Ruth Faison Shaw, the outstanding 
art exponent. 6 non-toxic colors 

For free SHAW Finger Paint Craft 
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IT TAKES A LOT OF THOUGHT 


to plan a program that pulls pupil creativeness but still pounds home proved 
principles 

It also takes a lot of thought to produce studio workshop equipment versa- 
tile enough to implement these varied ventures in many media. Featuring 
double-duty use and flexible rearrangeability, Sheldon counters, carts, cases, cabi- 
nets, tables, benches, shelves and tackboards set the scene for true teaching 
promote fluent class management with maximum space use and time use 
minimum clutter and diversion. Every piece is carefully designed with its full 
use in mind. Every Sheldon room layout reflects continuous research and is 


educationally correct. CALL IN THE SHELDON MAN TO HELP YOU PLAN. 


£. H, SHELDON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Units For Integrating Art Programs 
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New Booklet... Contemporary 


Silversmithing —the Stretching Method 





Illustrated directions for a 

basic silversmithing technique 
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Send for your copy... Booklet G4 


Semisoft Pastels, | Craft Service Department + Handy @ Harmai 


82 Fulton Street + New York 38, New York 








EVERYTHING IN 
CERAMICS 


FOR SCHOOLS * CAMPS 
HOBBYISTS « INSTITUTIONS 


ECONOMICALLY PRICED! 


Beicuren The American Art Clay Co. offers y , 
tree Cor a booklet call AOL NG WII 
with NEW ideas PERM PI A | AND Qe ato CR ; 


+rom the CLAYS. Illustration and text jive different 


SPEEDBALL 2a ees, | JOHN MARTIN 
TEXTBOOK Te Sumas Sole Ge aie, Gee TREASURES 
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MEASURED BY ANY “ write Amer / a ndianapolis ; MODELING 
STANDARD, SPEEDBALL ndiana and ask for their modelin klet No. 3 CLAY 
INKS ARE TODAYS MOST aa -s 

OUTSTANDING VALUE. ; / : Bakes in an Ordinary Oven 
YOUR ART CLASS can mold 


or model dishes, ash trays, vases, 
as statuettes, figurines. Seramo 
‘ ‘hel bakes to a hard chip- resistant 


° . 
Black White « Co Order your Cotton, sass Uae et crack-free pottery at just 250 
HUNT PEN CO. Linen and Wool a we wer Used in hundreds of classrooms 
i 4 ‘ Write for free HANDBOOK 
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CAMDEN ' NN. J. Vaens +2 . t- ists Seramo Modeling Clay.” 
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425 S. Wabash Ave. ® Chicago 5, Illinois 
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casein soft pastels 
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permanent oil colors 


(top quality at a budget price, 


TALENS 


water colors © poster colors 
grays * retouch colors * semi-soft 


pastels © color boxes and sets 
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** 13 GAY COLORS for your 
HOLIDAY PROJECTS with 
ALABASTINE ART COLORS 


(Dry Color) 


ALABASTINE SS BRILLIANT, opaque 
ART Se colors ... also black 


COLORS » gLAaBASTINE and white. 
ART COLOR Easy to mix and blend 


Quick drying, with complete even 
“overage 
Economical —you pay for only 
concentrated color 
Non-Toxic harmless toskin and clothing 
ALABASTINE Smooth, free flowing 
fe Exceptionally opaque 
FINGER-TIP Never freezes 


SOLUTION — Never spoils 
USE ALABASTINE art colors 


for posters, murals, free expres- 


sion, and other school art projects. 


school Supply Dealer 
manufactured by 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF CHICAGO BRONZE AND COLOR WORKS—2671 W.Grand Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois 








ft’s such fun to make... 


Beautiful flowers . . 2 Ws easy to reproduce the 
beauty of natural flowers to brighten home or classroom, 
to decorate for parties and dances, Just follow direetions in 
“How To Make Flowers With Dennison ¢ repe Paper *. Full- 


ize patterns, step-by-step instructions for 36 different flowers 


Craft accessories . . . Were’s a book full of clever 
ideas and things to make with colorful erepe paper. [t tells 
how to make place mats, coasters, sewing baskets, vases, pie- 
ture plates, dolls, puppets. ° Handeraft with Dennison ¢ repe 


Paper” has 36 pages of pietures, patterns, and step-by-step 


Lovely costumes . . . “bass -To-Make Colorful 
Costumes of Dennison Crepe Paper” shows how to make 
beautiful costumes for plays. school programs, parades and 
dances. Costumes for both children and adults are illustrated 


and deserthbed. Easy-to-follow diagrams assure success. 


with Dennison 
. Dept. R-114, Framingham, Mass 
Crepe Paper and these 
. se is 25¢ for Crepe Paper Crafts Book 
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randy “idea” books : iiss sma Wak avai 
Colorful) favors and centerpieces r Flower Book $1.00 for all 4 books 
brighten any party table Parties 
with Purpose” is full of wonderful 
party ideas and merry game lips, too 
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This column brings to you 

@ cross section of current 

publications of interest to 
art and craft teachers 





Order copies of books reviewed 
from Creative Hands Bookshop, 134 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 


How to Be an Artist by Simon Lissim. Wilfred 
Funk, Inc... New York Cit 212 pages ze 
6by9!, inches. Price, $3.95 
This book has been written to encourage the 

beginner t amateur wishing to express himself 

creatively 

By exploring ba techniques, by discussing 
what everyone should know before attempting the 
arts, the author urges the reader to experiment 
reatively With sympathetic understanding, he 
€ xpl res the rudiments of c mposition and design 
the size of paintings, and the available portfolio 
f materials. It also tells what equipment and 
materials are needed, how to rganize work, how 
to plan for indoor and outdoor sketching or paint 
ng, the fundamentals of a stimulating and sati 
fying profession or avocation 

* 

Creative Dramatics for Children by Frances 
Durland. The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs 
Ohi 182 pages. Size, 5'4 by 7°4 inches 
Price, $1.50 paper bind ng 
This t k is a helpful manual for teachers and 
thers working with children It presents a clear 
ncise, and interesting method of working with the 
ubject And al emphasizes the thought that all 
reative teaching has as its ultimate objective the 

development of artistic quality, character and per 

sonality of the child The author is far from a 

stranger tc her subject. this t k being ath ughtf | 

slt of 10 years experience in creative teaching 

and living—with dramatics as the medium f 

expression 
The teacher, asked to conduct work in creative 

dramatics will find this practical manual of real 


help and encouragement 


Indian Silversmithing by W. Ben Hunt Bruce 

Publishing C Milwaukee Wisconsin 

pages. Size, 7 by 10 nches. Price. $4.7 

A noted American Indian authority describes 
the making of jewelry as done by the Southwest 
Indian Silver and turquoise ornaments in. the 
traditional manner are shown in easy-to follow 
Jirections and al more modern adaptations such 
4s wrist watch bands. Mr. Hunt gives complete 
details on tools, techniques, and materials as used 
by the Navaho and Pueblo Indians as well as 
many examples of typical Indian designs. Draw 
ings and photographs profusely illustrate this book 








SILK SCREEN and CRAFT KITS 
— for FREE price list or AND 


5¢ tor instruction b oklets SUPPLIES 
LA CLAIR 


1245 Noriega Street San Francisco, Calif 


The picture of health requires 
a happy frame of mind. 
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“write today! 


W ) for information about 


Craftint’s non-toxic poster 

colors for school use. 

They're the same high-quality 
colors used in art schools 

and colleges. They do not crack, 
chip or bleed! 

And they're priced to fit 


my school budget. 
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THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1615 COLLAMER AVENUE @ CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Write TODAY for free copy of Craftint’s school art materials price list. 
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Professor of {rt 
State | niversity College for Teachers 


Buffalo. New York 
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about the man who will edit SCHOOL ARTS for vou. starting 
with the issue of September 1953. 
it well qualified b better art experiences for all, based on sound, progres 
ind writing abilit ind sive educational philosophy and the job of help 
the sort of editorial j people be creative individuals is about the most impx 
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Dr. Winebrenner’s educa ind willing worker in professional organizations; all of 
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e Inst te of Teel y Edueatior ation, Eastern Arts Assoc 
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AY | take this opportunity to invite all members 

of the National Art Education Association and 
all readers of SCHOOL ARTS who are not yet mem- 
bers, to be with us during our Second Biennial Confer 
ence in St. Louis, April 6 through 11 


Your participation in the Conference activities will 
be welcomed. We are certain our Conference theme, 
ART AND HUMAN VALUES, will warrant your 
interest. It offers all of us concerned with better educa 
tion for our young people the opportunity to bring 
into focus the relationship between art education and 
those values which give substance to our democratic 


society 


Your attendance is needed not only to bolster the 


courage of those directly charged with responsibility 


for success of the Conference but also to present, in 


behalf of art education, a united efort to define its 
problems more clearly and to make it evident to all 
that art educators recognize their responsibilities and 


are willing and able to deal effectively with them 


Unfortunately, not all of you can appear on panels 


or be speakers All, however, can make a direct 
contribution to art education by attending the confer- 
ence, assisting on committees and stating your views 
objectively in discussion groups May | invite you to 


participate in this way 


The city of St. Louis will welcome you; its museums, 
its schools, its hotels and restaurants, shops and other 
facilities will be at your disposal. The St. Louis 
Arrangements Committee will do everything if can to 
make your stay a pleasant one, and your National 
Art Education Association will do all in its power to 


make your program a memorable one 


We'll see you in St. Louis 


Qe 


President, National Art Ed 





DR. JAMES L. HYMES 
Professor of Education 
George Peabody College 


ART 
AND HUMAN 
VALUES 


HE Second Biennial Conference of the National 

Art Education Association scheduled for St. 
Louis, Missouri, April 6 through 11, 1953, will 
bring together many of the nation’s leading artists 
and educators to discuss the topic, ART AND 
HUMAN VALUES. 

Among those who will address the conference 
are Myrna Loy, motion picture actress; Thomas 
Hopkins, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; James Hymes, Professor of 
Education, Peabody College; Harold Taylor, 
President, Sarah Lawrence College; Earl Kelley, 
Professor of Education, Wayne University; Helen 
Parkhurst, Director of ‘Child's World,” American 
Broadcasting Company; and Laura Zirbes, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Ohio State University. 

Many other artists and art educators from all 
sections of the country will participate in the con- 
ference as discussion leaders, consultants, com- 
mittee chairmen and panel participants. An 
attendance of more than 1,800 is expected by 
organization officials. 

Assisting Dale Goss, President of the National 
Art Education Association, in preparation of the 
program, are Marion Dix, Program Chairman; 
Charles Robertson, Program Coordinator; and 
Herbert Jackson, Chairman of Arrangements. 


Headquarters and registration will be at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel in St. Louis where major sessions and 
exhibits will be held. 

Featured on the program will be the premier 
showing of the exhibit, “Towards Understanding,” 
prepared for the International Red Cross Conference 
in Toronto, July 1952. Other major events include 
a demonstration by outstanding American crafts- 
men, and the preview of an especially prepared 
theme exhibit, ART AND HUMAN VALUES. 

The general sessions on April 8, 9, 10 and 11 
will be preceded by Conference Workshops on 
April 6 and 7. These will include special meetings 
with city art directors, teacher-training specialists, 
state art directors, and state art education associa- 
tion officers. Organizational committees which 
will meet also at this time to conclude studies begun 
earlier are Policy and Research, headed by Manuel 
Barkan; Yearbook, directed by Ernest Ziegfeld; 
Publications Study, led by Joseph Marino-Merlo; 
Informational Studies, headed by Pauline Johnson, 
Curriculum Materials, directed by Philoma Golds- 
worthy, Accrediting, whose chairman is Stanley 
Czurles; Membership, under the leadership of 
Richard Reynolds; Professional Relations, headed 
by Marion Dix; and International School Art, 
whose chairman is Rosemary Beymer. 

The conference general sessions will include dis- 
cussion groups under the direction of Ivan Johnson, 
and supported by leaders from all categories of 
education. On Saturday, April 11, the conference 
will receive reports, rec dations, and resolu- 
tions of discussion groups and committees, and will be 
concluded by the presentation of the new officers. 
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N EAGER six-year-old boy burst into the room while 
| was visiting his mother the other day, and proudly 
presented her with a picture he had just made in the first 
grade at school. He told her it was about the story of 
‘Jack and the Beanstalk." His conception of it was de- 
lightful, though actually there were not many discernable 
objects. When the child left us, his mother remarked to 
me what a pity it was that children were not shown how to 
draw these days. She felt that her son certainly was 
capable of producing better work if he were only ‘‘prop- 
erly instructed.” She was looking for recognizable 
pictures and was concerned that her small child had not 
been given short-cut methods in helping him to draw 
something that she could understand 
as many adults are, of superimposing their mature stand- 
ards upon small children Yet the six-year-old was 
proud of his creative effort and had produced objects 
that were very real to him. 

Although we are constantly searching for better and 
sometimes simpler methods of doing things we often find 
that easier ways are not always better ways especially 
in providing art experiences for children. The presenta- 
tion of trite or quick how-to-draw-it lessons falls into 
this category. The teacher who does not understand the 


She was guilty 


UR TRIP THROUGH 
AUSABLE CHASM 


by six-year-old Raymond P 

> grade two, New York Sta 

University Teachers College 
Practice School Within — his 
ability he has expressed the dar 

canyon wall, the water, a long 
boat with tw arsmen ind 


everyone smiling 


MARY KORSTAD WEIGEL 
INSTRUCTOR, ART DEPARTMENT 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


creative growth and development of a child might feel as 
the young mother did, that small children must be shown 
exactly how to express themselves. If not shown, at | ast 
they should be “helped” to draw more realistically by 
giving them pictures to copy, or worse, patterns to trace 
Let us do away with such crutches. There are more ade- 
quate methods of helping children. But first, is the timing 
correct? Have they expressed dissatisfaction with what 
they are drawing? OR is the teacher the one who is dis 
satisfied with their work? Many times the adult who feels 
insecure in his own art ability becomes ill at ease or 
perplexed by a small child's efforts. A child's confidence 
in his own ability to express himself is precious and must be 
protected Giving a youngster premature assistance when 
he is still in the stage of expressing himself through his own 
symbols, meaningful enough to him, can gradually break 
this confidence 

An adult who praises the qu usual and understand- 
able, hackneyed patterns cats, rabbits, aoples, and 
houses that a child has drawn, due to his original efforts 
not being understood, is in truth helping to strangle the 
inherent creative ability that has at some time been pres- 
ent in each one of us How much better to help him to 
develop his powers of observation, to quide him to see 
what he is looking at 
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Museums offer valu 
able inspirational assist 
ance to education 
in programs designed 
to aid children in the 
development of otf 
ervation and to teach 
them to reason why 

At the Univers ty of 
Michigan Archaeology 
Museum a motner 
shows her hild a tw 
century old Egyptian 
pull toy which has off 
center wheels to make 
it bob up and down 


A child must be given the opp ytunity to think 
reason for himself. If he is presented how-to-do-it methods 
of drawing a particular kind of animal, bird, or house, he 
might continue to use this method as a crutch, and not 
branch out into the free drawing of other types of animals 
birds, or houses. Instead, we should quide a child to the 
extent of his abilities, to help him reason why this object 
is shaped the way it is, to sense relationships, to use his 
head 

Our problem is to help him at the level where he is now 
We are not attempting to please adults with child draw 
ings of realism that they can immediately comprehend 
nor with the results of commercially printed outlines that 
children fill in. The young child has symbols of his own 
that are very real to him in expressing his ideas Let US 
help him continue by giving encouragement and the 
confidence he seeks. When he feels the need for help 
then we will guide him, but never beyond his ability t 
understand what he is doing 


Our greatest goal in education is to teach children 
to think, to reason why. It is the application of knowl 
edge, not the tossing back of facts, that we wish to develop 
in them. If they are to take their places in s¢ 
thinking individuals who can sort the good 
mediocre they must not be schools 
back on time-worn desians or cliches 


ciety as 
from the 
-d in any way to fall 
This thinking proc- 
ess starts from birth It is up to us ¢t help then continue 
it. We are not concerned with making our children int 
artists That may come, tc But most important is for 
th se younasters to develop int intelligent and mature 
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adults who belt in the intearity t their nvictions 
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What is more satisfying than to see a blue-jeaned 


youngster transfixed in concentration before a 
half-finished clay sculpture? 
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Or youthful concepts freely expressed in bright 
colored paints upon a row of easels? 


FOR SATISFACTION AND FUN 


VERY Tuesday through Friday last summer, rain or 
shine, Patrolman Skane stood at an intersection on the 
main street of Utica and held up the steady stream of 
traffic for some three hundred youngsters ranging in age 
Munson 


Williams-Proctor’s art school not only attracted these 


from five to blase adolescents of fourteen 


young art ‘‘students’’ each day of the past summer session 
but also interested them, intriqued them, and converted 
them into art enthusiasts 

If you had visited the school you would have found 
in one corner of the converted red-brick garage, chubby 
younasters of kindergarten age dabbling in paints to 
their hearts’ content. Down the hall some twenty-five 
older boys and girls would have been busily weaving 
mats and pot holders. In the basement, other pre-teen- 
agers would have been sitting around large tables, con- 
centratina on making clay figures. Across the drive, in 
the converted coach house, a large group of contem- 
poraries would have been making charcoal sketches 
water-color drawings, and oil paintings 


JOAN F. BRANNICK 
UTICA, NEW YORK 


None of the instructors attempt to impose their pers nal 
‘We are only here to help 


them solve the problems which arise in individual projects 


ideas on the children, saying 


and to depict the rudiments of color, design, and form 


The fresh imagination of children whittles out infinite 
ideas Scenes created on the easels: fiqures of paper 
clay, wire, and miscellaneous junk; mats, pot holders, and 
ruas woven on various sized looms plays written and pro- 
duced on the wide lawn; and dances and songs executed 
around the piano—each expressed some child's unique 
thought as he manifested it by USING the instructor as 


counsel and the wide array of equipment as tools 


While the Institute has ample equipment and classroom 
space, any school could utilize its equipment and build 


ings on its own scale Regardless of differences, all 
schools of art share one thing in common—children. And 
in them lies the greatest possibilitic s for contribution 


satisfaction, and fun 








It is Fun to roll and shape clay into 
many things and to take it from the 
kiln afte: it has been fired. 


( 
trying Cdward Christiana 


artist and teacher, explains to discour- 
aged students, ‘‘There is nothing shameful 


96 wrong in producing work which is in- 
ferior in your eyes the tragedy lies in 
giving up at that point and in failing to 
follow through with your idea, to begin 
again and again, to hope for improve- 
ment. We allow everything here but lazy 
bodies and minds.” 

The School of Art is designed not for 
professionals but for the average child 
with imagination 

“We strive to give each child oppor- 
tunities for creative expression and 
understanding of the arts.’ 


WILLIAM PALMER 
Director, Munson-Williams Proctor Institute 








It is satisfying to weave 
mats, pot holders, and 
rugs on the small looms 
and then to see them dis- 
played in the School Ex- 
hibition. 































































































































































PRE-SCHOOL 


OW can teachers in nursery schools develop the 





















capacity for creative expression in a child? What 


type of materials or tools are suitable to the three- and 


four year old? To what extent 
directed or aquided? 


lt is known that (1) all children have 


create (2) children express themse 


sper ch music 


painting and through many types 


ds of « ach individual 


meet the nee 
variety t mediums 


In order to express himself, a chi 


world. which to him is ever chanaing 


For example, from babyh 1 ¢ 
world is limited to his immediat: 
his home. his father and mother 


areater in scope as ne 


dancing, | storytel 


branches 
recognizes the life beyond his housé 


should activities be 


the ability to 


ves in diferent ways 


dramatization 


f handcraft (3) to 


ire 


s not one, but a 


st be aware of his 


ana ¢ xpanding 


ears, the infants 


l 


undinas his room 


His world becomes 


from home and 


In a pre-school 


his interests be me widened thre van play ana activities 


and by shared common experien 


fire station the 200. the park or a rae 
Here by observation and partici 


stimulated, an opportunity for obs 
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ich as a trip to the 


na bus or train 
on an interest ts 


n has been pro 










NECY HALES 
MOPPETS PRE-SCHOOL 
PALO ALTO 

CALIFORNIA 


Every nursery school 
teacher will include 
easel painting in her 
program. 












Next, the 
materials and tools should be considered. The most satis- 
fying for the young child are brush paint, finger paint 


vided, and a base laid for creative expression 


clay or colored dough, large crayons, chalk, construction 
paper cutouts with paste, and wood and nails 

The nursery school teacher will include brush or easel 
painting in her daily program. Every child will participate 
and advance at his own level without suggestion. He 
will not be expected to paint objects or scenes or answer 
the demanding question, ‘‘What is it?’’ His painting is 
personal—he recognizes it as his very own and considers 
it a great accomplishment. Often a three- or four-year- 
old will announce, as he sweeps on the bright paint, that 
he is making a fire enaine ora snowman but he himself 


He likes an adult 


wants to volunteer this information. 























to admire his painting, to comment on his use of colors basket made from an ice cream carton. The satisfaction 
to have it displayed at home or school but never to be gained from fin yer 
probed into his motives for expression child 
Some teachers use tables or the floor for brush painting also, wrapping paper dipped in water or sprinkled with 
Others prefer easels which are adjusted to the child's water from a large salt shaker is used 
height. A man’s shirt, worn with the buttons down the In the pre-school, the child is given colored dough 
ch is solt, pliable, and easy to manipulate, but again 
Red, yellow, green, and blue are the most popular. How- he is not expected to make 
ever, brown and black are also included. A youngster is likes to roll it, to pat or pound it, to squeeze it, and in 
allowed to choose his own colors and reminded to wipe time, to form a crude snake 
the brush on the side of the paint container so the paint cookies like Mother's. Dough is made from three cups 
won't drip down his arm. Small cans such as baby-food of flour sifted with three-fourths cup of salt. To this 
tins, or pint-sized milk cartons, are handy to mix and hold water and vegetable color is added until it resembles 
the paint. Unprinted newspaper or regular wrapping bread dough. Knead it until the c 
paper makes suitable painting paper 


painting—by even the youngest 


makes it an excellent form of expression. Here 


back, makes a satisfactory apron for the young painter whi 


“something from it. He 


a wobbly animal, or roll 


lor 1s well mixed. If 
wrapped in wax paper and stored in a covered can, it will 
Finger paint ranks high on the list for the young child remain soft for weeks 


He eagerly uses it, he delights in the vivid colors; he can be worked in 
loves to smear it without thought of design. What a Nursery school children who have older brothers or 
thrill to discover when the opportunity arises, that he sisters fee 


If it should become hard, water 


| the importance of large crayons. When given 
can make his own paper to wrap a gift from school, or good-sized piec 


es of paper they experiment with large 
how eHective it is to cover a box for Mother's buttons motions. Colored chalk, used by the side, rather than by 
bobby pins or hankies, or to surprise Daddy with a waste- the end, is efective when the paper is first sprinkled with 


Finger paint and colored dough rank 
high on the list of creative materials 
for the development of pre-school 


expression. 




































buttermilk Water may be used; however. the chalk 
flakes off more readily so for lasting results buttermilk is 
superior 


As he approaches the latter half of his fourth year, the 
child shows a desire to cut and paste. The teacher will 
have assorted shapes of colored construction paper cut in 
circles and oblongs, squares and triangles, for him to 
mount on a neutral background. The more mature child 
may wish to cut his own pieces and may attempt a 
definite design He gains satisfaction from experimenting 
with color and form 


The use of wood and nails has a place in pre-school 
life, but must be executed under careful supervision for 
safety reasons. Even the three-year-old likes to pound a 
nail into his ‘‘boat'’ or ‘‘airplane Scraps or mill ends 


from a lumber company, assorted spools and wide- 
headed nails can be used to advantage. Occasionally 


Large crayons are important and 
the four-and-a-half-year-old also 
gains satisfaction by pasting 
various shapes of colored cut 
paper into designs of his own 


creation. 


the finished objects may be painted withenamel t become 


a favorite bathtub ¢ ry 


The activities mentioned thus far should be supple- 
mented with the standard equipment such as the sand pile 
complete with wooden spoons. sifters unbreakable pails 
and dishes, and discarded kitchen utensils. Outdoor 
blocks, wooden boxes of all sizes, barrels and nail kegs 
are a great value in fostering creative expression and 


provide the variety so necessary for the younger children 


Through imagination, these methods can be increased 
Often by observations, the leader is able to glean the 


4 


needs of a child and respond accordingly The pre- 
school teacher must realize the importance of her job in 
developing and guiding this creative expression inherent 


in all children 
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RUTH MUCK HUNTER 
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A wide range of materials gives 
the kindergarten aboarderscope --- 
for individual expression. 





CHILD who can create, assisted by an enthusiastic 

and understanding teacher, is the child who will 
tackle any of the media given to him and turn out happy 
original work which 1S personal and individual Some 
youngsters paint because they like the feel of the brush 
others prefer the feel of chalk, on paper which has been 
smeared with buttermilk, still others are fascinated with 
the smooth way crayons slide over the paper. They paint 
because they can express what they feel. Every new 
medium adds to the child's development ough cor- 
rugated paper appeals to one, soft materials to another 
shredded tissue paper and cotton to the shy child; pastel 
colors to some and violent colors to another. That is why 
it is their right to have various materials available during 
the year. In too many kindergartens crayon is the only 
medium of expression and the scope shows it 


Children can be helped to arrive at unbelievable re- 
sults using suggestive materials. In our workroom we haa 
been cutting snowflakes. Later, two quiet little girls 
experimented with their own snowflakes. We suggested 
they fasten them to a piece of construction paper, gave 
them colored chalk and they chalked the design through 
The result was beautiful; the little girls so proud that their 











These materials have been 


essful in the kindergarten 


"OBEN eet Buttons 
Cloth Crayon scratch 
Cotton Construction 5 
Various par | 
oF 
Creg pa W 
Jen pics 
W ire 
P ns and 
Pipe lear forks 
spray inking pong 
Textile paint Buttermilk 
¢ 11 box 
Facial t ringer point 
Shells Wet chalk 
Tiny branche Crayon 
Jar r ake 4 
Paper ca P Cloth f yyon 
Icloth and paint w 


eyes were starry. We asked them how they would like 
to paint the same snowflake design on a piece of white 
cloth They did an amazing job brush stroking away 
from the edge and filling in the rest, making a strik ing dis 
play of five-year-old skill and originality. Lanny and 
Bobby, two little boys who asked nothing and gave 
nothing were entirely passive in their reactions One 
day they stood before me with two crayon pictures of 
soldiers under fire. The pictures were good. | praised 
them and in a few minutes they showed me two different 
ideas. The past two weeks have seen them emerge from 
reticence into active personalities. Each day they offer 
their work to the group and it has remained unusually 
good Yesterday they did a mural of “The Little Engine 
That Could,” and | received the nicest compliment of the 
year. Bobby came rushing up to me and said, “You'll 


like this, | have an idea 


Children soon learn to feel the importance of new 
ideas emanating from the group Too many of us 
teachers are afraid, afraid of the confusion we might be 
caught in, and afraid of new ideas. Once we decide 
to try any idea, the result may change a drab day into 
one of color and success 
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Naturally five-year-old Dennis 
had a time trying to attach tin 
cans, for rollers, to his steam 
shovel 


Such construction teaches bal- 
ance, coordination, and ap- 
propriate selection of materials 
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The materia! in this article is con- 
densed from reports made by 
kindergarten teachers Katherine 
D. Sullivan and Anne E. Bradley. 





REATIVITY is an outer expression of ideas or feel 

ings, whether in the form of music, rhythm, poetry 
prose, or art. Since this expression comes from within 
there must be something within to come out. Hence the 
need of outside, various and vicarious experiences. Dis 
cussion, stories, pictures films, excursions, add enrich 
ment which 1S all important as the first ste p ina creative 
program. Such a program should be approached with 
the utmost care and insight. Simple, regulation materials 
as paper, crayon, scissors, paste, should be presented 
first in a free sort of way, with emphasis on proper han 
dling, care of and responsibility for materials used, and 
cleaning up afterward in order to establish desired atti- 
tudes and habits. Work skills and habits usually need to 
be taught to most children, they do not just happen 

The creative type of activity which makes use of waste 
materials, supplemented, of course, with regulation 
materials is “messy "at best The carry over f simple 
techniques, need for cleaning up, sharing, etc., are very 
important to its success and to the enjoyment of the 
children 

The time for starting creative activity varies with differ- 
ent groups A skillful teacher will kn > Ww when the time 
is ripe, and put out a few of the ‘‘treasures,”’ (waste 
materials) at a time. The materials are approached 
looked over, and tackled, rather gingerly at first, by the 
more venturesome children. If the more retiring children 
are asked to aid by offering sugaestions their interest is 
aroused. It stimulates them to attempt, and awakens 
their minds to possibilities within themselves 

Sometimes, one child sees what another has accom- 
plished, gets an idea, perhaps enlarges upon it, some 
times just “copying : which is a beginning and not to be 
discouraged, especially in the more apprehensive chil- 
dren They gain confidence in themselves through watch 
ing others work. 

It must be understood that a child is not always capable 
of carrying his idea through to a finish without outside 
assistance in ideas and manipulation. Here, group dis 
cussion skillfully led by the teacher, is the answer. Dennis 
had quite a time attaching tin cans, for rollers, to his 


steam shovel, having tried to tie them on, which a five 
year-old could not do. So the teacher did the job, with 
| Naturally no child would try 
paste or s otch fape on tin and corrvuaate d board again 
Here was a true learning situation 

Car 


the group looking on 


| met an sbstacl« when she tied yarn for her handle 
to her serving tray which was made of a paper plate 
and milk-bottle caps (paper) all nicely decorated. Each 
time she held the ‘tray’ by the yarn handle the milk 
bottle dishes fell oH The problem was br sught to the 
group. Different suggestions were mad The string is 
too soft The string is too short 
said, ‘‘It isn't in the middle 
in balance Like a tight-rope walker | saw on tel 
vision, observed one 


rT 
Finally, one boy 
This was an excellent lesson 


Different teachers approach this pr blem of creativity 
with different materials, as may be seen from the pic 
tures. A ‘‘treasure box'’ may include, in addition to the 
usual collection of odds and ends, berry baskets, card 
board ribbon rolls cushion of thre aded darning needles 
and drink ing straws 

Watch carefully that assistance is not given unless 
needed. Children have plans for their work, and adult 
suggestions often spoil a really creative adventure 

here are groups of children ana many individual ones 
who do not respond to this sort of challenas There are 
days when even an ordinarily responsive group does 
little maybe reverts to very simple materials The te acher 
must not be disheartened at this Also a yreat many 
projects started do not materialize and have to be thrown 
ut This also is all right It creates a learning situa 


tion’ through trial and error. Many children are to 
| 


immature or have too little backaround of « xperience 
upon which to draw. Take them as they are and suit 
their program to their needs and responses 

ne of the most gratifying utcomes of this type of 


work is the awakening of children to the p yssibilities of 
creating lovely things during leisure hours at home. Many 
picture books, pictures, little pieces of doll furniture, sew 
ing, costumes tor our dramatizations, et have been 
made at home and brought to us at school 
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Creative expression in art is 
one of the ways of knowing 
and understanding the child 
in this modern world. 





REATIVE expression is a mystery; especially as re- 


vealed in the art work of a four-year-and-ten-months- 
old fellow. Single-minded in character, it is difficult to 
imitate. The pity of it all is not being able to analyze it 
or to interpret it well enough, at least to satisty its creator 
Yet perhaps the half-pint artist lacks enough language 
communication to get him anywhere in trying to explain 
his own art But the pay-off is to know and to understand 
that his genuine eforts in drawing what he wants are a 
creative enterprise that shows its meaning in full 


Art of the small-fry is as emoticnal as any art, if we 
agree that art is emotional. On the other hand, it is as 
childish as any modern art. It contains in all its simplicity 
the desire to be recognized 


Child art is an expression of organized thought in a 
primitive stage It contains beauty in that it portrays the 
truth. It is not yet, at this stage, a tool for any propa- 
ganda Its purpose is sublime 


Child expression in art is a mental thought in a healthy 
stage It releases tension and reveals desires of a human 
being in a status of growth Its results are only natural 
in that they are still purely the essence of Nature This 
art is created in complete freedom from any art influences 


Creative expression in art is a growing-up process in 
education. Ass for accepted theory, the ability to draw 
meaningful objects is a prerequisite for learning to read 
Therefore, if we cannot teach art to the half-pint scholar 
it is as valuable to him being able to express himself in 
complete freedom We need art from the child conse- 
quently, our problem is one of finding ways by which we 
can extract this art from the child 


Providing the child with materials, plus incentive spirit 
are two fundamental factors towards creative expression 
This 1s why modern teaching trom the kindergarten up 
finds motivation an invaluable tool for learning Ma 
terials then become the prerequisites of motivation 


Motivation in creative expression is making the child 
feel free, comfortable, and relaxed. Making the child 
feel to belong at home, at school, and in the class is also 
of cardinal importance. It is this matter that often decides 
whether there will be a healthy, meaningful, growing-up 
art in the child, or a sick, frustrated and psychotic ex 
pression in his art 


The materials for creative expression may be a piece 
of pencil and a scrap of paper. So what! as long as 
the child has these, the child will reveal his art in any 
possible way he can. He might even use the wallpaper 
the floor, or the plain table before you realize that all he 
needs is some paper 
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A membe r of the Little Club 
selects brush and paint for her 
first experiments with creative 


painting 


These two boys be came 
completely absorbed in 
crayon drawing 





F WHAT value can a museum be in the development 

of a young child? This question and many related 
ones have been the concern of The Newark Museum for 
the last twenty-seven years The Junior Museum has 
provided an extensive Art and Science program for 
children from the ages of seven through hiah school 
In response to many requests for a club to provide art 
activities for the pre-school child, the ‘Little Club.” 
made up of three-, four-, and five-year-olds, was formed 
It meets once a week for 1!5 hours and is limited to 
children of Museum members 

The “Little Club” begins in a gay, bright, colorful 
area equipped with stools, tables, and easels. All of the 
equipment ts small, in keeping with the size of the children 
and painted in reds, yellows, and blues. Two Junior 
Museum Staff members explain the activities for the day 
It may be a trip to the Main Museum to see the exotic 
birds in the Science Department or perhaps a jaunt to the 
basement to push buttons in the Mechanical Models 
exhibit and see the “funny movements and hear the 
clicking, clanking sounds.”’ 

No matter what exhibit is used, the children will come 
back to the workroom with hundreds of ideas It might 
be a poster-paint activity first. Muffin tins filled with 
paint, arranged beside the work tables and easels, are 
inviting; large, long-handled brushes give freedom to 
the purely physical activity of spreading paint on paper 
Some grasp the brushes with both hands and slash away 
with vigor, others work slowly and methodically. The act 
of pushing a wet paintbrush across a piece of paper gives 
free reign to the imagination and often the result seems 
to have no visible relation to what was just seen in the 


gallery. The child may not respond immediately to an 
experience but may weeks oreven months later One of our 
objectives is to give the child a rich backlog of stimulating 
experiences upon which to draw. The children may tell 
stories as they paint; our sta# leaders are attentive 
listeners and are ready to answer their questions 

After a half hour of painting they are r ady tor some 
thing else, and they watch the group leader as she takes 
a live animal from a small caqs It might be a snake, a 
frog, an alligator, or any of the many animals we have 
on display. This is always a source of great excitement 
to the children as they touch it and hear stories about 
how it lives and volunteer their own stories Animals are 
exciting for children they may see beauty in the crawling 
wriggling rhythms of a snake or alligator 
adults consider ugly 


bjects some 


Clay is a source of muscular a tivity for children and 


they enjoy the feel as they beat and pound it. Ths 
three-year old may do no more than roll the clay into 
long strips, the four- and five-year-olds might work until 
they have something resembling a fish as it swims back 
and forth across the clay board 

Materials stimulate a child's thinking they whet his 
imagination 
able Teaching respect for materials and tools is part of 
our function and at the end of every club period the 
children help the leaders sort and put them away 

These stimulating visual, audio, and tactile experi 
ences—coupled with the creative use of a variety of art 
materials which include paint, clay, sketcho, and wax 
crayons-—qgive a fortunate combination of expernences 
and expression which can be f »und in a Muse um 


That is why we have many materials avail 
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Faces are sometimes anxious, some- 
times relaxed, as the first grader con- 
centrates on new experiences 
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HE primary child in elementary school must experi 

ment and find himself. After play experience in th 
free atmosphere of kindergarten the primary child moves 
into the grades and begins learning the 3 R's which are a 
one-way highway with no winding country roads—twe 
and two make four for him and for everyone else and 
c-o-w spells cow Highways are essential but we must 
have some winding country roads to make the trip worth 
while 

For this reason the child welcomes the art room where 
he can express his own ideas and make his personal 
contributions to his education 

The sun is shining and it is spring so the t teacher says 

What about the farm?" 

The child says " Ows 

What about cows? 
might ask, ‘Do you want to make a cow ou 
the reply is 

“OF course 

‘Yes, but how do we make it? 

But here in the art room everyone can make a cow in 
his own way. Do you mean, Mr. Art Teacher, that you 
are not going to teach us anything? Yes | am aoina t 
teach you many things 


| 
Cows give milk 


The first thing | will teach you Is 
that you know many wonderful things already and | am 
not going to teach you new things until we both hav. 
discovered what you already know 

We pick the cow because everybody knows and loves 
that most marvelous and functional animal. The child is 
going to make a clay cow. But whose clay cow? His? 

Now let us consider these children as individuals. One 
child may have such a strong need for the teacher's praise 
that he will compromise any sincere ideas he may have 
about a cow in order to make a “real cow ne he 
thinks the adult wants If he has a good visual memory 
he may succeed and make a real looking cow but it will 
be a stiff cow and an unhappy cow. It will be made that 
way by strain, anxiety about adult standards and by 
lack of faith n his wn honest imple ana ft rsonal 
impulses 

Another child may think to himself that it is not worth 


the risk or trouble. He says | can't make a cow that looks 
y 


like a cow and if | make it my own way maybe the 


teacher will make fun of it or ask me what it is. He is the 
child who for the rest of his life says | ant draw or l can't 
make anything with my hands 


A third child grasps a hunk of clay and starts chor ping 
and pushing and mashing it into shape. It is aoina to be 
an honest squashed-together w and the making yr 
breaking of this child's eHorts de pends on the reaction 
the teacher What if “Mr. Adult Teacher mes alon 
and says what kind of a cow is this with f nny OuMps all 
over, with a face like a bulldog? This teacher is askin 
the child to relinquish his own nce 
of an adult concept of realistic 
unrealistic thinking for the child 


But suppose “Mr Child Art Teacher says 
wonderful animals show how much you each know, how 
individual you are, how unafraid you each are to make 
your own kind of cow,"’ thirty-five children. multiplied t y 
thirty years in the classroom, think to themselves he really 
means it; he likes what we do: he likes us the way we ar 
he understands us. We do not have to cheat or copy 
Then we can have a child who is not ¢ nly growing but 
ready to grow A human be ing with individual worth 
and personal confidence develops s| wly 
strong roots rather than forcing spectacular branche: 


] 


i 
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This heavily modeled and tex- 
tured animal is a circus dog 
by a seven-year-old 


Primary children are generous 
toward one another and there is 
strong cooperation and non- 
competitive security. 
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HE first Saturday the little Latin- Americans came to 

draw and paint at The Museum on the Texas Tech 
campus was a memorable occasion Eight or nine were 
expected: twenty trooped from the city bus, which was to 
bring them and take them home again. Pedros and 
Felipes, Ernestos and Marias giggled and chattered 
‘gratias,”’ ‘si, senora,"’ and then more giggles flooded 
the room as they entered. Bright crayons were grasped 
with zest: but what appeared on the large sheets of paper? 
Not the gay colorful uninhibited array of creations we 
were sure would happen; everyone drew a house! box- 
like, uninspired. That was all. People? ‘Oh, no 
senora! We can't draw people 
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Based on the experi- 
ences of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Sasser in teach- 
ing a weekly Saturday 
morning class for Lat- 
in-American children 
at The Museum, Texas 
Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas. 

















The next Saturday we talked about riding on the bus 
about football, about the Halloween parade downtown 
the night before, about picking the fluffy white cotton 
Did this bring about a miracle? It brought forth a won- 
derfully enthusiastic array of more box-houses with the 
addition of a few pumpkins and rabbits straight from the 
realm of the hectograph pattern and coloring book 


“Such a beautiful house, senora!”’ 


Who lives in 
it? Is it a house for you? Does it have a garden? Per- 
haps the rabbits should have a house, too?” 


“Yes, it is a very pretty house, Josie 


Three months of houses elbowed each other through the 
fall and winter. Each month a new tree would appear, or 


a dog, a pond with ducks, perhaps a flower garden. Then 
suddenly it happened Without warning Ernesto drew a 
tremendous picture of the cars going up Eagle Pass. Josie 
drew a house; but in the yard there were two little girls 
looking rapturously at a big birthday cake with lighted 
candles. Alexander did a castle with knights in armor 
Felipe drew Little Red Riding Hood 


going to visit her grandmother. There was the wolf 


standing guard 


prowling hungrily along; and there in the house, tucked 
into bed, was grandmother herself 


Constant enthusiasm and encouragement for the 
humblest efforts had triumphed. Each child knew that his 
picture would not be compared unfavorably with that of 
his comrades Each knew that there would be exciting 
Thus fear and stiffness 


gave way to freedom and confidence and the assurance 


things to see in every drawing 


that one can draw anything at all if one is willing to try 
The battle of the box was won. 





RUTH WEILER, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


7 Erie 7 system inciudes a comprehensive de 
r the 


utment tor multiple handicapped children of the 
mmunity. Miss Gertrude A. Barber, Co ordinator of 
Special Education, has spent many hours planning and 
working for the d of these children, under the super 
n | District 

yroup studying under the expert guidance of Mrs 
Mary Harcourt. whose room we visited the other day, has 
it aptitude for handcraft. Clay model 
wing, and many other projects have 
»sstul conclusion, as in Mrs. Har- 
is attempted the child must see it 

throu 
1 last year and already several 
left it to take their places among 


hildren of ther vn age in the regular school classroom 


Students ranae trom tive to ten years of age and mental 


and physical abilities vary greatly Some adapt them 
selves much taster than thers. and each demands th 
te acher s individual attention as he starts « 
Routine is of much importance to these « 

f , 


4ef a sense 


another important 
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stresses, | i Kes | ette wth and development 


Each child is « wit ot a terent rate mentally and it 


is the teacher s responsibility to adjust the material to the 
individual child, in reading, in 1, and in the many 
handcrafts which she 
dren lose interest quick 1e ¢ 3 som 
in readiness and at 
another idea to present 

These children are not abnormal | 
capped from some type of brain injury which has retarded 
growth me ntally and sometimes physi ally Each chi 
enters the project with his limited capabilities already 
known to Mrs. Harcourt She is mpletely undemand 
ing and the children are under n to hurry ort 
become expert Yet ex KNOWS 5 her expe ts him 
to finish the work nis ‘ yently the 
children often 

The childre n rr ad write 
music appreciation and handy 
enrolled at the first of the year th 
any of these activities f 
association with 
jp wh 

There 
YW.C.A wher he little 
enter this lass f Mrs Har 

tstanding, and 


evident throuah thi 





The illustrations shown here are the work of 
the same child between the ages of four 
years one month and eight years. 

Sally loves flowers, as is indicated by her 
earliest symbol, shown above, which she 
achieved by drawing a circle and attaching 
loops to it. 


At six years two months Sally drew the 
angel and star below. ‘‘Why did she like 
her flower and angel and dismiss the star 
as ugly?” 


» U Al ff 
WF YY IF\ Ht M 


SAW Wt WW We Ii N 
JOHN FRENCH 
DEPARTMENT OF DECORATIVE ART 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


>| 


|' IS difficult, within the pressures of a crowded classroom 
t 


C bec ome aware >f each child S aesthe tic ae velopment 
But many teachers have fc und that they can focus more 
attention upon the individual by such methods as these 


1. Let each child keep examples of his work in a folder 
He will become more aware that his work is a sequence 
and not an item of daily competition 
9. Let each child review his work with you perhaps 
as you move about the room during an art period Point 

ut positive accomplishments: that he is working more 
freely trying new ¢ Slors balancing forms in anew way 

3. Let each child tell which pictures he likes best, but 
don't insist upon verbal explanations of visual concepts 
If he likes a picture try to see what elements set it apart 
and you will begin to sense his current aesthetic values 
and so be in a position to help him solve his current 
aesthetic pro lems 


4. Let each child tell you which things he doesn't 
like in his art work. Then ask, perhaps, if he would know 
what he would change if he were to make another picture 
Don't demand or offer solutions, but try to get him to 
formulate changes based upon his own experience 


5. Keep all classroom comments to evaluations of 
individuals instead of comparisons between individuals 
Change ‘Roger is making his trees bigger than yours. 
tc R ger has made his trees big in this picture Can 
you think why he made them that way?"’ Change ‘You 
should try to work more freely, Ellen, the way Roger does,” 





Look 


big swing of your 


of your pictures Ellen 
lines with on 


to “Let's look at some 
you are 


brush.’ 


making more 


6. Never forget that each picture is an artistic foot- 
print. It is not important that any child's footprints follow 
any one path; it is important that the footprints show an 
increasing confidence and enjoyment in interpreting each 
child’s world in visual, aesthetic terms 


Many teachers, seeing children in a large group, focus 
their attention upon differences between children 
paring Roger's successful painting to Ellen's 
scratches. Yet they know that each child, in his art 
is telling them the extent to which he has organized 
Each drawing is evidence of his 
inner self, just as a footprint is evidence of the shoe that 
made the print 


com- 
timid 


work 


his inner visual world 


What is sometimes forgotten, in the day-to-day com- 
parison of many children, is that each child's drawings 
form a sequence of artistic footprints stretching back to his 
first marks on paper, each footprint dependent on the one 


before 


This dependence of picture upon picture, of aesthetic 
discovery upon aesthetic discovery, becomes clear when 
we look over the accumulated work of any one child. As 
an example, here are some of Sally's flower pictures 
selected from hundreds that she drew over a period of 
three years 


Sally loves flowers, and her early flower-symbols 
(Illustration 1) show the extent of her differentiation and 
structural organization. In each case Sally first drew a 
circle—a structure she had achieved after concentrated 
practice. To this she attached a loop, carefully balanc 
ing the angle of attachment in a right-angle, equal- 
tension position As Sally attached other equal sized 
loops, her hand position gradually forced an oblique 
joining of circle and loop. Seeing this, she would switch 
her paper to a new position and start fresh with a satis- 
factory, carefully balanced petal. While Sally experi- 
mented extensively she had developed only two con- 
sistent symbols—a self-symbol and a tree-symbol. She 
added her flower-symbol to these, a relatively complex 
organization of three elements—circle loops and stem- 
line. We should remember here that Sally was not 
drawing ‘‘a picture of a daisy;'’ this form seems to stand 
for her concept of ‘‘all flowers.” 


ed 


She called these ‘‘king-flowers."’ These are not flowers 
she has seen but her concept of ‘‘a beautiful flower.” 


At six years six months Sally called the picture at left the 
“best picture | ever made.’ ‘Why did she value it so 
highly?” 


Shortly after Sally's eighth birth- 
day she began a series of bouquets. 





UPPER GRADES 


The middle-age child of 4th, 5th and 6th 
grades needs— 


ENCOURAGEMENT from sympathetic 


teachers who like art themselves— 


JESSIE TODD 
LABORATORY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


4 VERYONE knows what we mean by Chi 

no one can define adolescent art A noted art 
education leader made this statement in an address to 
500 art teachers 

| wonder if everyone does know what we mean by 
Child Art To some it seems to mean a scribble or a 
man with stick arms and a big head. Child art to others 
seems to mean a poor performance with no. artistic 
If they see a representative picture by a child 
who likes to draw and does it well, they say, ‘That is 
It isn't child art.” 

Most people mean the art of primary children when 
they say “Child art,’’ but their discussion shows they are 
not including children of ages nine, ten, and eleven in 
their description of child art 


AAri out 


feeling 


illustration 


The children of ages, nine, ten, eleven, and twelve are 
often ignored, and many writers do not clearly define 
their problems. These children have passed the stage of 
“cute little tots’’ yet they have not arrived at the stage 
where an adult can treat them as adults and show them 
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how to run a potter's wheel, turn lovely things in wood 
and do many other things that they aspire to do 

These children of nine, ten eleven and twelve are 
at an interesting age Only a few writers have described 
them under “child art."’ Their work has real charm in 
schools where teachers encourage them. They need 
(1) Encouragement; (2) Free, big materials; (3) Exhibits 
and (4) Teachers who are so devoted to their work that 
they can demonstrate methods, and will spend time caring 
for materials 

The difficulty in many schools today is this: In the 
first three grades children drew what they wished with no 
Then these children arrived in 
grade four, dissatisfied and discouraged. The fourth 
grade teacher has less time for art than the 
teachers 


instruction in drawing 


primary 
The children’s urge to draw cannot be satisfied 
in the time given for art 

The fourth grader (age nine) is noted for being the 
most troublesome on the playground. The fifth grader is 
famous for his noise. He is the one who makes life mis- 
erable for substitutes. The sixth grader, and the child of 
grades seven and eight in less sophisticated schools, no 
longer wishes to be seen with his mother on a shopping 


EXHIBITIONS— 


trip. He'd rather not do extra thinking. The girls like the 
boys. The boys of the same age are immature while 
girls are grown up. The girls flock together in free art 
period. The boys crowd together 

Any teacher who watches the fourth grade children 
draw and paint knows that many children at the age of 
nine are eager to draw things ‘‘so that they look real." 
They want to draw faces of people so that they look more 
natural. They want to learn to draw people in action 
The child of nine years is not satisfied with crude scribbles 
He wants to draw representative things He wants to 
paint neater and to model with skill 
that the teacher wants these thinas 
the fourth grader wants them. 


We are not saying 
We are saying that 





Let us look at the fifth grader. He is eager to paint large 
scenery for all of the little plays he and his committees 
originate. Many classrooms have no large paper and 
paint in them. If there is a special art teacher in the 
building the fifth grader may have art for only one-half 
He has these wonderful ideas but no ma- 
terials in his home room and no time given him to work 


of the year 


in the art room 

The sixth grader in some schools is on a par with the 
Some edu- 
cators say that these children should be on a farm and not 
be cooped up in buildings. They are full of energy 
When baseball season arrives the boys can think and talk 
of nothing else 


seventh grader in less sophisticated schools 


The parents begin getting poor reports 
from the teachers of academic subjects 

This outlook for art in grades four, five, and six is not 
bright. Schools need to plan an art curriculum from 


kindergarten on Even in the primary grades (one two 
and three) children enjoy themselves more when they 
learn a few definite things. To make the same sort of 
finger painting in grades two and three as one made in 


Valuable 


time is lost in going through the same motions year after 


kindergarten is not progressive or enjoyable 


year 

In a well-planned art curriculum there is progress from 
grade to grade. When there is progress the fourth grader 
does not become discouraged tor he has a few things 
which he is sure he can do. By fourth grade he should be 
able to draw people doing a few things. He should not 
always draw them standing as straight as a pole. He 
should not always draw pictures of houses and trees. By 
the age of nine he should feel that crayons and paint are 
useful to paint boats, horses, fires, storms, and things 
studied in social studies. 


By fifth grade he should be able to illustrate history 
geography, and social studies and paint scenery for 
Home 


room teachers should have supplies for children to use. 


plays and make murals to brighten dingy rooms 


In grade six teachers need to make work very colorful 
and interesting. Projects need to be challenging. Many 
kinds of materials inspire children. One day it is mobiles 
Another day, abstracts. Crafts become increasingly impor- 
tant at this age. By sixth grade age some children decide 
Art needs to furnish 
problems which can be done by those who can't draw 
and the work must be planned so that no child feels 
inferior. It is areal challenge 


This Middle Grades area has not been receiving 
enthusiastic support of educators as is shown by the 
following remarks 


that they'll never learn to draw 


“We will have children interpret the American scene 
to send abroad 
grade age.” 


But we won't send any below seventh 


“Children below seventh grade age need no special art 


teacher Anyone can teach them 
“Children above third grade don't need as much time 


forart. They can work harder on arithmetic and spelling 


” 


They are growing up 
“In the primary grades we need teachers who like to 
model and paint It's not important in grades four five 
and six.” 
The result is that these difficult ages for many children 
are made more difficult 
Notice how many write 
about primary and many of junior and senior high school 
Notice how few writers illustrate the Middle Grades. Let 


us give more help to the child of grades four, five, and six. 


Read your school magazines 
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FOURTH 
GRADERS 


WANT TO DRAW THINGS 
“SO THEY LOOK REAL.” 


Gigi is painting the inside of a fish bow! 
it to look like real fish in water 


Students of Jessie Todd at the 
Laboratory School on the cam- 
pus paint their ideas of the Uni- 
versity from memory. From our 
art room windows we see trees 
but no buildings. Ralph's 
painting is characteristic of the 
buildings but he has grouped 
them to suit his picture. 


Below we see Gary painting a build- 
ing with stone Gothic crosses like his 
own school 


To teach appreciation we use the leftover paint 
which is collected and saved in the bottles we 
scraped and washed. These colors are grayed 
and wonderful for winter and rainy-day land- 
scapes. We also used mounting paper which 
was not new and, judging from the children’s 
conversations, this experience made them more 
aware of the value of art materials. 





Ralph rolled wrapping pape 
an animal and is making a ra 


THE FOURTH GRADER IS INSPIRED 
BY MANY AND DIFFERENT 
MATERIALS 


sewed interesting piece 
e constructing the puppe 


na than one f natural r and shape 


These children have an hour for art. Less does not give 
them enough satisfaction. We have drawers full of all 
sorts of various and interesting scraps and materials 
sorted so that the children can easily find them. The 
fourth grader doesn't like to do extra thinking; he likes 
quickly achieved, effective results. 











FIFTH 
GRADERS 


LIKE DRAMATIC SUBJECTS 


mm ale \ ’ 
HILDREN of the fifth grade seldom choose to make 


, 
11) @deo- Oe 
subtle pictures In many respects the children of | Pi 
about ten years of age resemble modern artists when they , Mg @ 
paint In the repetition of windows, street lights and 7 4 a ° 


rows of cars and people, their scenes have an expression- 


istic quality ) ‘ ’ 0 e 97 « 


In our classes we have found that working on the same 
subject occasionally is stimulating to the children and 7 ' ‘ 7 
gives the teacher an opportunity to inspire children who 
are not talented and enthusiastic. Because each is work- ¥ 4 i 


ing on the same subject, each child appreciates the origi- 


nality he sees in the work of others a7 | i 


All children have confidence and courage to work out 


original ideas. Our children have some directed lessons 4 4 ¥ | 


and some free choice lessons. No teacher knows all the 


answers of how to teach children but every teacher learns ‘ ‘ ¥ 8) 


— € os 
more and more as she works with the indi cnilaren 


in her classes. bee ,} 


| have been asked many times “How much directed ‘ii 


work should a teacher have and how much free choice “ ” | : , ~ 
period?” It depends upon the individuals in the class CITY Al NIGHT by . little Chinese 


Some classes have many children with original ideas and girl who had been in America only four 


much ability. Other classes have few. When a class months. She said, ‘I like art here. In 
has a number of children who have had little encourage- China we painted only flowers and vege- 
ment in expressing themselves, the teacher can be of help tables.”’ She was apparently impressed 
to them by having all the children in the class work on one with the tall buildings which she painted 


subject No teacher can be sure just how much will be | . h f h . 
on purple paper during er free choice 
carried over from a directed to a free lesson . 
period. 





The children of this fifth grade class had united in all idy's finger painting attracted the other children’s atten 

painting the subject ‘Winter They painted going home n be se ooked real wet. Judy draws very well but 

from school on a rainy day with finger paint. Mary drew 1 waste time in free choice periods. She is delighted 
trokes 


quickly, expressing her ideas in just a few 3gests a new challenge 
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FIFTH GRADERS LIKE 
UNUSUAL IDEAS AND 
MATERIALS 


ided to make a frog and used 
discarded flash bulbs for eyes 


Ory» 


+ 


«Se sgpee—p, 
Mary knows how to model. She uses both 
hands and smoothes the clay by pressing 
on it. Most children use too much water 
instead of working on the clay as Mary 
does. Mary modeled a skier and added 
pieces of wool, ribbon, braid, and wooden 
sticks to represent skis. 


STUDENTS OF JESSIE TODD 
AT THE LABORATORY SCHOOL 


Jane had been st tudyi ng ab t Indians. She made a peace 
cine tins ended cietaiel wile and gate ® ia 
bands of colo 











FIFTH GRADERS LIKE TO EXPERIMENT 


These children liked gummed paper and found it 
a wonderful medium for egg decoration. They 
liked the eggs better than the ones they dyed. 
Patty's, shown at right, had a white rabbit pasted 
on red gummed paper then trimmed to allow the 
red to show all around. The children were de- 
lighted because it made such a neat red line 
rabbit on the egg. To this she added green 
leaves, a yellow chicken, some gold birds, and 
flowers—all on one egg. 


The children tried gummed paper on clay things, 
as you see below. They made Tony and his wife 
and striped them with gummed paper. 























Peter decided to cut a leaf of green 
and trim it with black veins which he 
pasted on construction paper and 
continued with more decorative leaves. 


Cynthia made an abstract of many 
pieces of gummed paper. It was very 
satisfying to be able to paste by just 
moistening the paper. 














SIXTH 
GRADERS 


ENJOY EXPLORING STYLES OF WORK 


AT THE LABORATORY SCHOOL 
IN CHICAGO 


aS 







la» 
GY, 
wp 


SE 


JeHrey's style resembles calligraphic painting 
His paintings are brisk, painted quickly with 
white tempera on dark paper 


Clare, in ten minutes, drew the sketches of horses at 
right with white crayon and then covered the 
entire paper with black paint 







Sam likes to explore mediums Here he works on 
a chalk abstract made by rubbing over cut forms 
laid under the paper 





SOME SIXTH GRADERS WORK 
LIKE ARTISTS 


Some children are artists They are serious in their 


eHorts to do fine work 


All children do not have this desire or ability to work 
out an idea in a careful manner 

A\n art program to fit the needs of sixth grade children 
must give each child the opportunity to work in @ manner 
that suits his personality 

One boy in this class models little houses in a very 
rude manner, much as a primary child would do it. He 
arries the little houses home and uses them to place near 
his toy trains. He models crude bridges and carries them 
home 

Another boy models imaginary animals that live on 
Mars. He works quickly but paints the results carefully 
with bright lors. He is not interested in a real looking 
result. His aim is not at all like that of Bill 

In the class there are some like Bill. They are the ones 
who may go on to art school and may later become our 


artists T Ve scho ol has a responsibility to encourage them 


Bill thought the skin 
color too pale so painted 
it darker. He carefully 
painted the cap and 
gloves and is now pre- 
paring to glue the fin- 
ished piece on a neat 
wooden base he made in 
the next-door shop. The 
result was a work of art 
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Bill, above, is having a wonder- 


ful time shaping the features of 
his woodsman with the wood of 
a paintbrush 


The figure of the man is as real 
as Bill wanted to make it. The 
logs look realistic and he painted 
the trousers with greatest care 





If your students like experimenting in different: pencil 
mediums, they ll like drawing with Generals. That's 
heeause General's offers them the most comple te selec- 


tion of fine drawing pencils made in’ America, 


LOOK CLOSELY— there are new drawing horizons here 


Kimberly Drawing Pencil. 22 accurate degrees. 6B to 
OH. Tracing 1-2-3-4. and Extra B Lavout Peneil. 
Layout Pencil —a soft. intense black graphite medium, 


Multichrome Colored Drawing Pencil. 50 brilliant colors. 


Charcoal Pencil. + degrees. HB 2B 1B 0B 
Flat Sketching Pencil. 3 degrees. 2B 1B OB. 
Carbon Stick. 3 degrees. 2B 1B OB. 
Kimberly Graphite Sticks. 
$ degrees. 2B IB-OB. 


Here are interesting ye nei mediums that spark the 


ie Baa 


1 


imagination... that stimulate creative expression 


ise 


that open up new drawing horizons for your students 


to explore. Recommend these General's pencils to your square or rectangular, 


raisin! 


students today. Results will prove you ll be glad vou did, 


General's are sold at all leading art supply dealers 


> 


If not available, write Dept. SA 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY, 69 Fleet Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


DWahare of A. Forks ° SELF 


at seg a ESE 





it was done & 
with 


HIGGINS 
INK 


James Neebe, who is 25, won the 1951 








Gold Brush Award with this delightful study. 
He executed it originally for an Ipana 


advertisement 


on Nee he, 


The iustration ; 7 t weeny | ye 


lated harmony. The textural treatment is supert 


Note the cons 


rican India 


. H ins 

The Medium iia 
nk of con Neebe has 
used no other since his early student days. He likes 


neing representation of grained wood its smoothness, its uniformity, and the way it lends 
lampshade. hichliehes is | . oe | 
the lampshade, highlights in the lamp and the fire itself to delicate lines and to every shade of expression 


MERC aN peice * At art, drafting and stationery dealers everywhere 


HIGGINS INh COMPANY, INC., Barooktyn, wEW york 


) irons. Compare the portrayal of skin, hair, dress 
x AE GIN2 each has the fee/ of its own unique texture 


The basic art medium since 1880 








The most versatile art medium 
yet developed for classroom use. 


3, easel painting 


the all-purpose hand paint 
IN A FULL RANGE \)F COLOR 


Write today for your free 24-page t klet 
Nu Media, giving new and thrilling art ex 


periences this all-purpose paint offers y 


WILSON ARTS and CRAFTS 


EPARTME? FARIBAULT, MINN 





om 
30 BRILLIANT CERAMIC COLORS 


. Ready for instant use! 


No fuss! No muss! Ju-t dab a bru-h into any of 
the 15 Liquid Overglaze or | 
Color ind apply 


Liquid t ndergla 
bach -et 
contair trong. deep color kasy to mix for 
intermediate shades or with white for pastel- 
The Underglaze Colors can be used for Pngobe 


or Slip Stam work equally well on iw oof 


direct to sour ware 


bi que ware. in either one or two tire 


The Overglaze Set i- made up of the finest cole 
obtarnable. all milled super fine to make ehina 
l rure, Included are three 
lott, Maroon \-lot 
which contain Gold Con pound 


ittractivels 


Drak eigiald 


DRAKENFELD & CO. INC 


45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y 





JEWELRY MAKING 


as an art expression 


HEea neaw Pf 
y € leW 


\( HOC “) ARTS zine 


D. Kenneth ie le 


who will autograph copies at 
announced times at the School 


Arts booth. 


/, . 
Iuleimalicwil 
EXTE 
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TEACHING for INDIVIDUAL ART 


mt 
within the f 
numero 

wer symod tuc 

shout the € After great 

achieved the angle structure of 

her name and immediately 


utilized her new structural knowledge in the gable 
of her houses and the shape f her leaves and 
petals 


During the next year, Sally ran down the list of 
the usual childhood illnesses and during her 
convalescences developed many artistic forms. In 
some drawings (Illustration Il) she changed the 
a symbol of intentional width 
created a free loop form that served as leaf 
petal, and added a circle at the tip of each 
loop—just for the beauty of it Yes, that is 
angel up there, together with a star that Sally did 
not like If we wish to understand Sally, or 
question should be: Why, in this picture, did 
Sally like her flower and angel and dismiss the 
star as ‘‘ugly 


single line stem to 


One day Sally called excitedly from her bed 
room that she could make a new kind of flower 
Her pencil had slipped in making a stem. and 
she had suddenly seen the possibility of adding a 
second, balancing line Delighted with this new 
thythmic triangle, she evolved a flower of similarly 
constructed petals and added three curved leave 
on either side One picture (Illustration Ih) 
this type of flower established Sally's position 
the imitation-versus-expressive vestion Her 

Ider brother explained ndescendingly that 
there was only one su e sky and Sally 
torted his picture Tele? | k better with 


three suns 


Inspired by her newly > rved shape 


Sally experimented with many new flower 


symbols. One such was made up of a curving 
pointed leaf-form, a stem that curved at the tor 
and petals made ur t alternating seqments of 
contrasting color topped ¢t a circle (Illustration 
IV). If we want t nde nie Sally's aesthetic 
values at this period we should stud dy this picture 
carefully, because Sally alled it the best 
cture | ever made’ and hung it on her wall 
months Why did Sally value it highly? It 
is no more carefully balanced neatly drawn 
than many picture f this period. It contains n 
ct-matter that had not appeared many times 
Perhaps Sally's enjoyment stems from the 
ft each symbol. there 10 mistaking the 
pr eHectiveness of flower to tree, of butter 
fly to bird. Perhaps Sally responded to the adjust 
ment of each element in relationship to others 
anything less would make the picture seem empty 
while anything added wo 
everywhere 


ld necessitate changes 
Perhaps Sally sensed a total un ty 
that can only be realized if we agest the inade 

acy of other solution W Id y like it as 
well if the tree trunk ed in a straight line te 
the around instead : 


ynity with the curve flower-symbol ? 


tward in structural 
What 
Id happen if the flight of the bird had not been 
se od by the direc 1G! sh tf the bent 
mit the regular beat of alternating 
> petals that re xt in the leaves and 
r the altern 1 color patterns 
j s and bird. In any we can say 
this one six-year-old it as a direct result 
f her prev $ artistic expernence S picture 
nstituted real beauty 
About a month r en pox this time 
Sally was deer alled ‘King 
wer’ pictures ere (II . y is clear 
vidence that Sally's fle 
mitate the appearances Each king 
lower is an aesthetic A typical plan 
would be: a bas cle J surrounding scroll 
line plus circles e qually 


not meant 


space and enclosed 
by a second scroll line, plus more equally spaced 
circles topped by radiating line: Apparently 
complex, we realize that this symbol is merely an 
elaboration of her first flower structure. devel ped 
n a simple one-to-one se quence A kina 
flower is not a blossom that Sally has seen. it 
is her visual concept of ‘a beautiful flower 


Sally's flower schemata remained relatively 
nstant for a year, with constant but minor varia 
tions in her choice and application of color. But 
shortly after her eighth birthday Sally began a 
series of bouquets Some included a single 
flower-symbol with variations in size, position, and 
color Some (Illustration VI) included over a 
dozen variations of flower-symbols, ranging from 
two-looped st 
structures of 
zigzag lines 


ructures to many-looped forms, from 
t 


ncentric triangles > structure f 
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BRUSHES 


BEST in any CLASS 
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Insist on brushes 
made by 


Inc. 





| School bag 4 pr 


ATER COLOR BRUSHES - 
EASEL BRUSHES - 


STENCIL BRUSHES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


472 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


WASH BRUSHES 
ENAMEL & ART BRUSHES 
POSTER BRUSHES - OIL PAINTING BRUSHES 
SHOW CARD & SINGLE STROKE LETTERERS 
PASTE BRUSHES 





WRITE 
FOR FREE 
FOLDER 
ON 
SCHOOL 
BRUSHES 

















For Paper Sculpture. . . 
TOTEM CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
and TOTEM a % PAPER 


NSTRUCTION PAPER ROLLS A \ILABLE 
IN 15 COLORS. 36” x 20 yds. and 18” x 20 yds 
BUY THESE FOR LARGE FORMS, AND SHEET 
rs in CONSTRUCTION 
and POSTER weights, for smaller areas Specify by 


y Distributor 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER co. 


East 40th Stree’ uth Sangamon S 


WINER HO VECO ty 34 ¢ 


name from your Sch Supe 


New York City 16, N.Y Chicag 








FILMS on Art 


Most mplete library of art films 
ee: ; < ‘ 
BAT, sch s in the United States Write 
CLD 
S U 


o 
e <2 5 for art list today —attention Dept. S.A 
ey Sy ipprarene™ FILM BUREAU, INC 


a 
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HAMMETT’S CATALOG 


LISTS ITEMS YOU NEED FOR WORKING IN 


ARTS and CRAFTS 


Looms Bookbinding Pottery 
Wood Leather Weaving 


— Basketry Books Block Printing 
meee Meta! Crafts 
' J Instruction Aids are listed Complete 


CORAM IE f00!s ond supplies for schools home 
CATALOG shop crafts and art courses 

J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass 

Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 


Name 


Announcing the £127 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such a popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsmar simple 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smoot 
ance. Compact, 
anywhere. Ideal for schools and home 
ceramic studios 


h, long-lived perform 
portable, mounts 


pone NEVER serort 
ot F ERE? AT SO Low 4 paict 


pESIGNED For SCHOOL USES 2? 


New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot cen- 

trol provides speed range from 38 to 130r.p.m. Other 

features include built-in water container, attached 

wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 

recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 
+ Or write for complete literature 


B a | Manulacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis. 


A GREAT MEDIUM OF EXPRESSION 
LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING WITH 
SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


Know the full benefits of good Block Printing Program 
Send today for tree lesson plans and order a stock of 
the familiar Soeedbal! Lino Cutter Sets No. 1. Sold at 
all school supply houses 


———_ 
ee 


SPEEDBALL 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


— . 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN ce. 


SPEEDBALL PEN 


- CAMDEN 1, NJ 














university 


“SABLE + TIP” 


extra large 
Water Cofor 
Srwalvy 
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Actual Size 


@ |dea! for water 
color rendering, 
washes, etc. Designed 

and priced to meet student 
needs. Combines advantages 
of real sable with fine ox hair 
Another Devoe first! 


DEVOE Art Materials 


OtlL COLORS @© WATER COLORS 
TEMPERA @© DRY ART COLORS 


series 


850-20 











Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc, Louisville, Ky 
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POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY DIVISION 
ae BALTIMORE 24, MARYLAND 


Eastern Arts Association 


Sub-Regional Meetings 


DISTRICT ONE Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The theme DIRECTIONS IN ART EDUCATION 


MAY 1-2, 1953 


Hotel Webster Hall 


wilh diaDlangn the many sudven. who tune 
indicated their intention to attend the district convention at Pittsburgh The meeting opens Friday 
morning with an opportunity t t the publ ails the C cblane at Cin dite. Comeuie tliat 
of Technology, Carnegie Institute and Museum Laborat 
Dr. Manuel Barkan dh state University, will address the nvention during the Friday 
afternoon general session. A tea and preview of the National Scholastic Art awards will follow 
the general session 
The convention dinner, presided over by Mr. George I. Miller, Chief of Art Education for 


Pennsylvania will be highlighted with a presentation by the Taylor Allderdice High Sch 
creative dance groucg 

Artist-Craftsmen will be featured Friday ev ng in demonstration f wire and tin mobiles 
and stabiles, prints, flower arrangement, enameling, ceramic eative weaving, scrap material 
jewelry, metal sculpture, and collage Materials and discussion workshops are heduled f 
Saturday morning. The workshops will present opportunities to work with materials and participate 


in discussions of important aspect f art education 

Highlights of the NAEA st. Lou nference will constitute the afternoon general 
meeting lt will be presided over by Dr. Edward Mattil of Px nnsylvania State College The 
convention will close with film showing t and a tea with the Art Department of the Un 
versity of Pittsburgh as host 

DISTRICT TWO Albany, N.Y. Hotel Ten Eyck 

This meeting will be held ntly with the New York State Art Teachers Association who have 
invited E.A.A. to hold their meeting in tion with the annual conventionof the NYSA TA 


The theme of the convention is ART—THE COM 
devoted to viewing ex 


The convention keynote 


Friday morning will be 
art films 
highlighted by representatives from the State ( 
Associates in Home 
outstanding speaker 
general session and N-Y.S.A.T.A. business n 


Industrial Art and 


Economics 
will be presented at the me 


eeting 


DISTRICT THREE — Worcester, Mass 


Taking as its theme ART IN OUR SCHO 
Thomas F 


Hotel 


LS those 
Power. Super 


hear greetings from 





adadre will be prese 


eting planned by the Eastern Arts Ass 


MON DEN 
hibits 


IMINATOR 


student demonstrat s Gnd previewing 
Friday This ll be 
State Education Department and 


Elementary Education 


nted at noon event w 


vernment 
é Saturday morning an 
ciation. A 


Saturday afternoon will close the convention 
Sheraton 


attending the first n Friday morning will 


ntendent of Sch and Andrew B. Holmstrom 

Mayor of Worcester. The keynote address w given by Bish John J. Wright of Worcester 
His subject will be ‘The ¢ 4, The Tr The stiful 

Workshop groups on both Friday and Saturday will feature opportunity for participation in 

the use of scrap materials, mobiles and stabil paper sculpture and papier-mache newspaper 

figures. In addition, there will be four d yroups which will center around the following 


m an Educat 
t High Sch Pro 
in Art Ed xt 


in: yram 


subjects. 1. “Making the Art R 
Schools."" 2. “Art in the Juni 
Teacher . 4 Newer Practices 
School will highlight the aftern 


n the Elementary and Secondary 
Art Education for the Classroom 
ESET oe pe Street Junior High 


discussion groups 


nal Tool 


w Chandler 






f tw ft 





Following the convention dinner Fr 
by Mr. Gordon Reynolds, President 
f Rutgers University 
The program for Saturday morning is devoted t¢t 


Jay 
Massachusetts 


yps with an interjection of a Hee hour at ten-t 


will address the sé n. Hiss 


19 there will be a general session presided over 
School of Art. Boston. Mr Ashley Montague 
bject: ‘The Strange Necessity of Beauty.’ 

a continuation of the Workshop Discussion 


Mr. Harold Lindergreen will preside at 


the Saturday afternoon session when mma { rts of dis siong ps and highlights of the 
NA EA. Conference will t pr sted Th ation will terminate with an illustrated talk 
about the Children's Ait Cla nducted at the W for At WMueaut 
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MALFA' 

oe” *, Water Colors 
We ae Se — "% n3" x 
Vins : > Tubes 


WEBER 
SCHOOL ART" 
Water Color 
Box No. 4/8 


WEBER 
TEMPERA 
Show Card 

Poster Colors 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor 





for the finest in Colors, specify 








WEBER 
AQUA PASTEL 


WEBER 
AQI JA PRINT 


n4 «x1 Tubes 


Catalogue Vol. 700 
Teachers and Schools, 


n request 


rr ~ 

F. WEBER CO. 

Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA, 

St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 











NEW ART MEDIA! 

Unlimited creative possibil 

ities. Flexible, plastic forms 
adhere to any glossy surface. Use again and 
again. No paints, glues, or mess. Write for 
brochure and general catalog ‘’M”’ 


eastern 
handicrajt soneer 0o.0e 


50 W. 45th Streete New York 36, N.Y. 
ADCRAFT © WEAVING + WOOBCRAFT “ART SUPPLIES » STENCHLING 


ASUUITIONS © AMASHSVS - SWYERD © LAV EDIVIEW © LSVEDEBHAVET 
CORMCRAFT - FELTCRAST - PAPERCRAFT - CANDIEMAKING - BOOKS 








TOP LOADING KILNS 


Designed to save time and power, these — rs 


Horrop ElectriMilns are ideal for hob 


byist and teache fast-firing up ~ 
to 2,000 F heat-saving ow 
power input. 4 sizes Top Looders, with 


npacities from 4,860 to 786 cu 
Whatever your kiln 
Loader, bench or floor mode there's a Harrop Electrik 


thot w best suit your needs. WRITE FOR CATALOG 


requirement Top Loader or Side 


YOUR ONE RELIABLE SOURCE 


a / FOR EVERY CERAMIC NEED 





Complete Ceramic Supplies 
COLORS and FINISHES: wide selection underglaze and overglaze 
colors, glares, etc. SUPPLIES: clays, too plaster molds, et 


Write us your problems * Be sure to request co 
AWarrop pee Shee Qo. 


ElectriKiln Div., Dept. $ 
3470 E. 5TH AVE., COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 





Send for o FREE 
instruction Book * Crayons 
eve O'l ond Woter Colors = Crayo 


Woter or Poste! Colors Tempera * \Cholk * Modeling Clay 


Silk Screen * Finger Paints + Pastels + Ink 


ART CRAYON COMPANY, INC. Sergent Buiteing 


American Artists’ Color Works Inc Brooklyn 20N 











Cole Slides 10 Cola Sidal r 


OVER 115 DIFFERENT SETS TO SELECT. Toke your 
students to the lands yow are discussing. Write for catalog 


NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE, Inc. 


Dept 8 134 W. 32nd Street N. Y. City 1,N 





Just Off the Press . . 
GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


Le eCraf elet he 0 
\ ersal he Vv gia Anniversa 
italog 1 t han 100 ge 
il T ite 1 ele 
{ i and pir I 
Lea aft, Nie Cera lex 
e ( I ‘ 
i licralt 
S 25¢ P 
i 1 i! NI r et é 
S500 or ¢ 


this valuable, 
informative 





907 So. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES. CALIF 











Art IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


An increasing demand for this new text 
comes from art teachers in every section 
of the country. ART IN THE SCHOOL 
ROOM is designed to help schoolteachers 
who conduct art classes and have little or 
no formal training in the field of art 
Contains 120 tested art assignments for 
classroom use and 50 illustrations of 
actual drawings by children along 
with a valuable guide for interpreting the 


children's work 


225 pages, Cloth Bound—$4.00 


University of Nebraska Press 
Lincoln 8 Nebraska 


Month 
Days 
Birthstone . 


Flower 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Fourth 
Thirty 
Sapphire (Ancient) 
Diamond (Modern 


Sweet Pea ar Daisy 


ARIES (Ram 
First S 


March 21 


April Fool's Day 
National Arts and Crafts Week 
N.A.E.A. Convention, St. L 


PATTERNS 
Put-Tc 


a STUDENTS 


_7 1 f03ily ake 


PROJECTS |__ 
ity u have not received our new 
#19, 68-page Catalog. which 

undre eds of Craft items 
your Crafts De- 
be glad t 


PROJECTS CTION BOOKS 

TOOLING LEATHERS 

»gether Pr f Your or d. Send for free 8 
f Of r ?, 68-page idea 


e 
Chicago 6,1 








at the informative 


ads in SCHOOL ARTS 


Pan-American Week 
Thomas Jefferson's Birthday 
Pan-American Day 
Daylight Saving Time Begin 











Read 


what advertisers tell 
you about their 
products or services 


Remember 


to specify and buy 
them for your work 


A HANDBOOK FOR re Cotibtat 


Need Ideas ? 


Write for the colorful O-P Craft catalog listing 
many clever and fascinating items all 

ready for that creative touch. Free to 

teachers others, 10¢ 


THE O-P CRAFT CO. INC. SANDUSKY, OHIO 

















Shipped 
Postpaid 


$9 





COLORFORMS—A NEW ART 
MEDIUM 


Colorforms Are srg Colored «& 
€ ed j green and white 
Ivy t Vinyl plast 


f sarantee r moist rease earing and abra 
“GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Ss New York 1 nN. ¥ 





Your Best Source of Supplies 
for Vocational Education and Crafts! 


J. J. CONNOLLY (6° sinc: 
BEATHERCRAFT 


ee es FINEST 
; M. QUALITY 
i : Rae 
STOCK 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Crippled Children 
and Adults 


They are available 


separate page 
SENO FoR > and details write ¢ 


F a | 3 E n lin Jicraft Supg ly Co. Inc., 150 W. 45th 


SST Dept. 51, 181 am St, N.Y 38.N.Y S lew York 36. N. Y 


Yew 








GO TO THE SPECIALIST FOR ART 
METAL AND JEWELRY MATERIALS 
; @ Whatever y 
t ideas, etc I 
SAX BROS., INC 


Dept. SA-4 


TI1t North Third St., Milwaukee 3, Wis iggestions lay 


u Nn r books and portlol 10S 
I ‘tea hers and metal craftsmen 





DEPENDABLE 


RAFT SUPPLIESS 


LEATHER CRAFT*+ PLASTICS * POTTERY 
CRAFT*BLOCK PRINTING-BELT CRAFT+ METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY co. 
TEXTILE COLORS*POWER TOOLS-WwOOD 
BURNING “INSTRUCTION BOOKS*ETC — 10 Thomas Street Providence, R. | 
Perce oe) DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
eot. SA 453 


Wheeling, W. Va 











c RAFTOOL 
the complete n RAM America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Rage beet Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


eee Rt sage 
a Bali eat hs Pia wed Festa 179" Larson Leathorerait 


SETsORS SNR < SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
ially gives you ; » 47 Great 


} 1) "a. I to supplies and 
fr and can usually thers r j t t 


NIGHEST QUALITY 


moderat 





fea 





ced were ers, calfekin, ete 


BRUSHES . ay PROMPT SHIPMENT 


r established policy is to # 
jers the same day we receive tt 
Send for 


SOLD rial J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
American Cancer Society xo. p a BU su MC. Log Cas nt 820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2910, Chicago 24, til. 


CALIFORNIA 

















ay iss ed 
a Finding Came 
Rh tone tarter Kit 


—__ New... Original ldeas St. Petersburg Shell Novelty Co. 











dee, §=PAPER SCULPTURE | ————— 


A Portfolio by M. Grace Johnston . . . Newark. new Jersey 


Have you tried the fascinating experience of taking a flat sheet of 
paper and making three-dimen nal designs modern designs that 
sparkle with originality ? 

For teaching the basic principles of space organization and design 
for challenging the imagination and inventiveness of your students in 
design and composition, you will find a rich store of ideas in this newtitle 
It also gives you methods and techniques for display design, window dec 

ration, school plays and stagecraft, exhibits, fashion shows, and many 
other projects where paper and three-dimensional design add interes t 








This portfolio contains 24 large sheets, size 17 x 11 inches— 
each covering a different phase of paper sculpture art 


Materials and Tools Flower and Leaf Ornament Masks 
Basic Forms Bird Shapes Tragedy f 
HERE hadow Folds sirls’ Heads Je View The American Eagle send 10¢ FOR C 
#t Surface Design and 3rl's Head with Hat Dresden Clock and Wreath ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. BROCKTON, MAS 
ARE THE Dili Taso sates pee ne satel eh 
Dec tive Leaves Hat hristmas Angels 
s and Ornament Minikin and Manikir A Symbolic Figure 
n herubs and Drapery Experiments in Forn 


SUBJECTS 





and Borders Musical Instruments Abstraction 


On each of these large double-sized 
pages you will find a photo graph of the MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


finished product, a diagram showing 
The pave PRESS, Inc., Publishers 





how to cut, bend, score, fold and fasten 
the separate pieces to assemble the 
completed project, plus clearly-written 


| 4 Printers Buildir Worcester 8, Massachusett 
directions and suggestions for making | Please send pies of PAPER SCULPTURE at $3 
' 


Pl And 
BRIGHTEST Name in COLOR 


CHALK PASTELS © ORY TEMPERA PIGMENT 


writ, for Alphacolor manual SA-19 
WEBER\COSTELLO CO. 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


and using each piece pet copy 


Order copies today 


Price $3.75 

















S WINNESOT: 


SUMMER SESSION 
SPECIAL COURSES IN ART 


Minnesota's cool, frier 

t hist SSISSID 
ustoric M pp 
akes, and 


ind entertan 


embracing every 
terest, are 
fT of pre 
Ng Zuests 


OTALOry 


FIRST TERM... 
SECOND TERM .. 


June 15—July 18 
. July 20— August 22 


UNIVERSITY o- MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 





The Pennsylvania State College 


Specialized courses in oil and 


water-color painting: crafts 
history and research, teaching 
and supervision of art: home 
art 

More than 600 courses includ 
ed in total offerings. One to 
12 weeks of study 


Fees and living expenses mod 
erate 


Summer 
Sessions 
Extensive program of indoor 
1953 and) outdoor extracurricular 
activities, including Summer 
Artists Series 








for catalogues address 


Director of Summer Sesston- 


Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


College Pennsylvania 


Room LOl-F Burrowes 














GET A DEGREE IN ART 


BOSTON U NIVERSITY C edu 





A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course in Drawing 
Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing. Com- 
mercial Arts, Ceramics. Teacher Training Course. 8 Traveling 
Scholarships available. Unlimited contact with Museum col 


lection through study and lectures. Catalog on request 


EVENING SCHOOL diploma course in Graphic Arts, Sculpture 
Ceramics, Painting and special courses in Interior Design 
T.V., Plastic and Photographic Design 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway 


THE 


Boston, Mass 





INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Figure 
Painting Sculpture, Ceramic 5, Drawing Advertising 
Dress, Interior Design ite -aving Ast History Craft 
Training. Accre ed. Cat. Box 2 


TERM BE GINS JUNE 29, 1953 


Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill 


Teacher 





Syracuse University @ School of Art 


carl m. June 29 
and 
to 


adeline 
Loeb August 7 


summer 


School of 
Painting 


Pinebrook’ in the Adirondacks 





PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL <;, 


Degree and Diploma courses in Adver 
Int. Decorat 

sign 

Design, Fashio 

elry & Silversmithing. Pattern Das gn 

Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog 


Bread and Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 








MEXICAN ART 


WORKSHOP 
JULY 10 — AUGUST 14 


© field trips 
® spanish 
University Credit Optional 

SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 

Univer 


* silvercraft 
* painting 


| 1437 Glenarm Place, Denver, Colorado 





ATLANTA ART INSTITUTE 


ne and advertising art. Interior decoratior 
design, ceramics. Well-known American paint 
ers, guest instructors BFA degree and certif 
cates. Compe’ 2 scholarships. Free placemer 
service. Appr i for veterans. Summer sess 
Write Registrar for Catalog 
Box R., 1262 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga 








INSTITUTO ALLENDE 
A truly unique summer of accredited arts 
rafts and field trips in Mexico's most beau 
tiful colonial town For an illustrated 
rospectus of an unusual opportunity write 
= DICKINSON 


an Miquel Allende, Gto., Mexic 








peagprepenncn 
t pee, 178 f SCHOOL ARTS for 
January, we referred to the Buffalo Chil 
dren's Museum in the caption of the illus 
tration It should have read Brooklyn 
Children's Museum We ar slogize for the 
rand trust it has not caused confusion or 


Editor 


nderstanding 














READER’S GUIDE 
TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


APRIL 1953 


Alabastine Paint Products 6-0 

American Crayon Company Cover IV 

Art Crayon Company 13-2 

Art Institute of Chicago 

Atlanta Art Institute 

B & I Manufacturing Company 

Bermingham & Prosser Company 

Binney & Smith Company 

Boston Museum School 

Boston University 

Milton Bradley Company 

Colorado Institute of Art 

J. J. Connolly 

The Craftint Mfg. Company 

Cushman & Denison Mfg. Company 

Delta Brush Mfg. Company 

Dennison Manufacturing Company 

Devoe & Raynolds Co 

B. F. Drakenteld & Co., Inc 

Dwinnell Craft Shop 

Eastern Handicraft Supply Co 

Favor, Ruhl & Company, Inc 

General Pencil Company 

Golden Rule Products 

Robert J. Golka Company 

Grumbacher 

J. L. Hammett Company 

Handy & Harman 

Harrop Ceramic Service 

Higgins Ink Company, Inc 

Cc 5 _ ore Hunt Pen Company 

Instituto Allende 

International Film Bureau 

International Textbook Company 

La Clair 

J. C. Larson Company 

Leisurecrafts 

Lily Mills Company 

Carl M. and Adeline Loeb Summer School 
Painting 

John Martin, Treasures 

Metal Crafts Supply Company 

Mexican Art Workshop 

National Picture Slide Company 

The O-P Craft Company 

Osborn Bros. Supply Company 

Pemco Corporation 

Pennsylvania State College 

Philadelphia Museum Schoo! of Art 

St. Petersburg Shell Novelty Co 

Sax Bros., Inc 

School Products Company 

E. H. Sheldon Equipment Company 

Talens & Son. Inc 

University of Minnesota 

University of Nebraska Press 

Weber Costello Company 

F. Weber Company 

Wilson Arts and Crafts 

Wold Air Brush Mtg. Company 

X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc 
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_ MEET A BETTER CRAYON © 
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DRAWN WITH CRAYRITE CRAYONS DRAWN WITH ORDINARY CRAYONS 
These blend easily, beautifully, to desired shades. These are often too hard or too soft for blending. 
The colors are uniformly true, intense and brilliant Less corefully made, they give weaker colors which 
may vary as the crayon wears down. Flaking and 
piling are common and spoil the appearance 
of the most carefully 

drawn pictures. 


eyed SL ee 


from end to end of each stick. In Crayrite, only the 
finest wax and pigments are skillfully combined to 
form crayons of marked superiority. 
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WE INVITE YOU TO COMPARE Crayete Crnyane— 


Professiona! Quality 
Because CRAYRITE Crayons are the finest ever to bear our ot No Extra Cost 


name, we invite you to make these comparisons with the nn In boxes of 8, 16 
crayons you now use. Send for your FREE package of and 24 colors. 
CRAYRITES. Then, compare for 





COLOR... CRAYRITE colors are bright and true 


FLAKING... CRAYRITE waxes are skillfully blended to 


; Mail coupon today for a full 
prevent flaking. 


Yr ¢6 size, 8-stick package of CRAY- 
: Mp RITE Crayons. With it, we'll 
ae r" yons it, we 
PILING... High quality materials are properly com- NUSer, : send our helpful folder, “Get 
pounded to reduce piling. 


ting the Most Out of Crayons.” 
STREAKING ...CRAYRITE Crayons are uniformly free 
from grit and other impurities. 


Sooo R 800089 


 -h » a oh a ot ot we we a 


STRENGTH... CRAYRITE Crayons are stronger and have MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Dept. SC-34 
greater resistance to heat. Springfield 2, Mass. 





Please send me, without charge, a regulor 8-stick package 
of CRAYRITE Crayons and your folder, “Getting the Most 
Out of Crayons 


4D ew wwemY 


MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY ont 


Name of School 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


City & Zone County State 


| 
Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago I teach Grode 


vee Oooo RTHRTTTASAD 
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ENCOURAGE MORE CREATIVE ACCOMPLISHMENT! 


The kind of art activity, most worth a teacher's time is that 

which children create themselves! 

When boys and girls give expression to their own vivid impres 

sions choose their own colors create their own ideas 
then they are capable of the highest development through 

spontaneous self expression 

For every need... for every budget ... for most every type of 

art and handicraft activity . . . there's a Prang -Old Faithful 


creative product ready to serve you 


IT’S NOT THE SAME UNLESS YOU MENTION THE NAME! 


More information gladly sent 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 





